NOTE.

WILLIAM WHISTON (1667-1752), born at Norton, Leicestershire, was
educated at Tamworth School and Clare College, Cambridge. He
resigned the living at Lowestoft, presented to him by his patron and
friend, Bishop Moore, of Norwich, on accepting the Professorship of
Mathematics, vacated by Sir Isaac Newton, He was a profound scholar
and mathematician, but obtained a somewhat harassing fame by his
propagation of Arianism. Indeed, his public lectures and sermons, as
well as his oublications vindicating his attitude, forced the authorities
to deprive him of his lectureship, and expel him from the university.

In 1717 Whiston founded a Society for Promoting Primitive Christianity,
and its meetings were held at his house in Cross Street, Hatton Garden.
But the society lived only for two years. In that curious medley,
(* Memoirs of the Life of Mr. William Whiston, by himself," we are
told that he had a model made of the original Tabernacle of Moses
from his own plans, and toured the country giving lectures on the
coming of the Messiah, the restoration of the Jews to then- own
country, and the rebuilding of the Temple according to the model.
The Millennium he foretold would commence in 1766.

He wrote a prodigious number of tracts, pamphlets, commentaries,
and biblical expositions in support of his particular view of Christianity;
but the works for which he is now remembered are his astronomical
and mechanical papers and his well-known translation of Josephus's
"History of the Jews."

The pamphlet which follows is written in ridicule of Whiston's pro-
phetic pronouncements. Scott ascribes its authorship to Swift; but
the "Miscellanies" of 1747 and Hawkesworth hi the edition of 1766
of Swift's Works place it in the list of " Contents," with other pieces,
under the heading, "By Mr. Pope and Mr. Gay."

The present text is practically that given by Scott, which is based on
that in the third edition of the "Miscellanies " of 1732.

[T. S.]